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couolusions as to their value and importance. -No more -worthy 
work can be Tindertaken both from the standpoint of charity and of 
improved administration of justice than the expansion of the in- 
fluence and effectiveness of these societies. They have not received 
adequate support from the legal profession, principally because they 
have not made an organized and systematic appeal to members of 
tlie bar. This report, printed and widely circulated by the Carnegie 
Foundation, will spread knowledge of the Legal Aid Movement and 
increase interest in and support of it both in and outside the profession. 
With this book at hand a lawyer can no longer have any excuse for 
ignorance of the problems of the administration of jiistice in our 
inferior courts or indifference about them. The legal profession must 
now realize that it is indeed time for it to set its house in order. It 
owes to the author and to the Carnegie Foundation a debt of gratitude 
for gathering this information and making it available. 

Harlan F. Stone. 

The Law of War and Contract. By H. Campbell. London: 
O.XFOBD University Press. 1918. pp. xx, 365. 

The author of this volume remarks that no field of English law 
has been so much affected by the recent war as the law of Contract. 
Certainly no branch of the law has been more profoundly involved. 
This is so not only in England but in other belligerent countries, 
according to the degree of their industrial and commercial develop- 
ment. Had the subject been dealt with on general principles the 
results would not have been harmonious, since the rules prevailing 
in different countries reflect different conceptions of the effect of 
war on the relations of those who are generally termed enemies. But 
in the recent war there was an extraordmarily large number of statutes, 
proclamations, orders, decrees and regulations by which all sorts of 
relations were affected. These complex conditions, confusing alike to 
courts, to lawyers, and to commercial men, naturally gave rise to an 
enormous amount of litigation in which judges often groped their 
way to doubtful conclusions. 

Mr. Campbell earned the gratitude of the legal profession by 
endeavoring to analyze the record, to systematize what had been done, 
and to furnish a guide for future action and interpretation. His work, 
as he states, grew from notes of his practice in Bombay. It first 
appeared in an Indian edition and later made its appearance in 
England. It embraces a survey of reported decisions down to August 
1, 1919, with notes of decisions affirmed or reversed down, to Sep- 
tember 24, 1917. The work shows a firm and intelligent grasp of 
fimdamental principles. The author's statemente are clear, precise 
and compact. His thorough understanding of his subject has enabled 
him to deal with it in a comparatively brief compass, without omitting 
or slighting any material point. It presents an agreeable and useful 
contrast with the "timely" agglomerations of cases to which we are 
so much accustomed. 

John Bassett Moore. 

President Wilson's Foreign Policy. Edited with Introduction and 
Wotes. By James Brown Scott. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1918. pp. xiv, 424. 

Alexander Hamilton was a trained lawyer. He combined vision 
with a powerful facility for understanding and creating legal machinery 
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and a capacity for co-operating ■with otter men. In tiie reading of the 
messages, addresses and papers of President Wilson, no one can hold 
in mind a picture of Alexander Hamilton and his work without seeing 
clear differences in these two tsrpes of mind. Perhaps it would not be 
quite accurate to say that during President "Wilson's administration 
the world passed through two crises — ^there were many crises; but two 
big crises there were. One was the moral crisis arising out of the 
attempt to express in terms of force the philosophy of power. This 
was the fight of Germany against the World. The other crisis is the 
one through which we are still passing. It is the crisis arising out of 
the necessity for new international institutions. Would Hamilton 
have been able to play Wilson's part in the first crisis? Was Wilson 
able to play Hamilton's part in the second crisis? This book, con- 
sisting of an introduction by Professor James Brown Scott, the 
messages, addresses and papers of the President, beginning with 
April, 1913, and ending April, 1918, and an appendix containing valu- 
able material bearing upon the Mexican question, as weU as a memo- 
randum on the right of American citizens to travel on foreign merchant 
ships, is a very valuable contribution to contemporary history. The 
type and style of the book are all that could be desired. It matches 
the other fine work done by Professor Scott in the editing of Senator 
Root's addresses and papers. 

It is yet too early and we are all too close to Woodrow Wilson to 
fix his place in American history. Any study of these papers at the 
present moment must, therefore, be inadequate. Nevertheless, it may 
be valuable to record the impressions of the reviewer. First of all, 
the splendid diction. In the matter of style few Americans in high 
public office have excelled the President. Next, the sturdy moral 
tone that rings clear as a bell through all he has to say. ". . . 
morality and not expediency is the thing that must guide us . . . 
we will never condone iniquity because it is most convenient to do so."^ 
"The one thing that the world cannot permanently resist is the moral 
force of great and triumphant convictions."- Third, his grasp upon 
the fundamental basis for social and international relations. Fourth, 
the unselfish iwsition which always he would have America take. He is 
lawyer enough to believe devoutly "that development can be sound and 
lasting only if it be the product of a genuine freedom, a just and 
ordered government founded upon law"^ and that "if you look into the 
matter more closely, you will find that the two [the law of the nation 
and the law of nations] have the same foundations".'' He grows in 
conception of international relations from the viewpoint that "in our 
might and majesty and in the confidence and definiteness of our own 
purpose we need not and we should not form alliances with any nation 
in the world",' (May 16, 1914) and "We stand apart, unembroiled, con- 
scious of our own principles, conscious of what we hope and purpose, 
so far as our powers permit, for the world at large,"* (October 11, 
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1915) to the conviction (July 10, 1916) that "the time for provincial 
thinkers has gone hy"' and America "must play a great part in the 
world -whether we choose it or not.*" "No nation", he now says, 
"stands wholly apart in interest when the life and interests of all 
nations are thrown into confusion and peril" and' "no nation can any 
longer remain neutral as against any wilful disturbance of the peace 
of the world".^ Therefore, he concludes that "The nations of the 
world mttsi unite in joint guaranties that whatever is done to disturb 
the whole world's life must first be tested in the court of the whole 
world's opinion before it is attempted."^* "When Mr. Wilson comes to 
the task of making definite his conception of "The Essentials of Per- 
manent Peace"" (January 22, 1917), he betrays the absence of that 
Hamiltonian training or natural gift or practical lawyer's experience 
that makes for fine, thorough craftsmanship in documents. One 
detects just a little bit of superciliousness towards the Bar, a little 
pride in having freed oneself from "the professional point of view".^= 
One wishes that the President might have spent some of his earlier 
years in the preparation of testamentary dispositions of property 
wherein he had to meet the technical restraint upon the suspension of 
the power of alienation, or perhaps better stiU, in the preparation and 
trial of cases before juries wherein he had to secure the assent of twelve 
men to the successful fruition of his client's lawsuit. Such training 
may, indeed, narrow and professionalize some men, but in others it 
makes of the vision a fulfilment and not a prophecy. In Woodrow 
Wilson's case it would have made him the world's master in the second 
world crisis, as it did in the first. It may be that when careful 
historians a century hence review these documents, they will say that 
the contributions contained in themselves qualities and virtues which 
overbalance all other weaknesses. Certainly his was the inspiration 
that united us with our Allies, clarified and energized a moral purpose 
for our own people, and more than all the armies and the navies 
broke the morale of the enemy. That is but confirmed in a reading of 
these documents. 

Julius Henry Cohen. 
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